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ON NOISES. 


IT is an open question whether. musicians are fonder of noise 
than other people. They themselves would, perhaps, answer 
it in the negative. “So noisy!” is considered one of their 
very severest verdicts ; and if an unmusical person happens 
to like s:mething they diapprove of, they will often give this 
as the reason, being apparently of opinion that noise has 
nothing to do with music, properly so called. Yet what is 
music itself but the art of making a refined kind of noise, 
subject to certain rules? Music which can only be taken in 
by the cye, and is audible to the mind alone, remains un- 
intelligible excepting to a few. No doubt those few hear 
melodies more wonderful than any that ever were “by mortal 
finger struck.” I have heard a composer say that the more 
keenly he felt the delight of writing out the music that was 
in him, the more keenly he disliked the instruments, which 
were a kind of unhappy mean between the pure beauty of his 
own conception, and the ignorance of those who could only 
be made to know it through their ears. We need n.t much 
regret the deafness of Beethoven ; and it is most unnecessary 
to pity Sebastian Bach because his greatest work was never 
performed during his lifetime. Still, it remains true that to 
the world in general music that is not heard is nothing. It 
might just as we!l not exist. Certainly this is hard on the 
composer. He cannot speak to us directly, as every other 
artist can; he must speak through others, and his best 
speech may fail, because others (or their instruments) have 
not got good voices. It is just conceivab!e that in futurc 
ages men may come to read music as many of them 
have come to read plays, and to say, with a superior air, 
“Oh, do you really like to go and hear Fidelio? 
vulgarized by ‘the Tietjens of the period), I much prefer to 
study it at home.” That will be a golden age for composers, 
if any chance to exist ; but most likely they will all have dis- 





appeared just as the ungrateful world is ready to do them the | 


most absolute justice. Meanwhile, let us make noises and be 
happy. It is such a nice, human thing—noise! Surely it 
was a happy dispensation which married it to the most 
abstract of all the arts. There are times when it is incon- 
venient ; there are times when it is agonizing. 
of a slate percil, a pig, a violin in the hands of a young 
gentleman of tender age—one’s nerves thrill at the bare 
recollection. 
without it? Even the squeak of the violin is dear to the 
heart of the young gentleman who perpetrates it. Even the 
pig finds it a relief to his feelings to express them in that 
unutterably hideous sound. The slate pencil alone would 
seem to be equally hated of gods and men. People who are 
not mothers can scarcely be expected to feel it, but it is 
actually asserted on credible authority, that the sweetest 
music te a mother’s ear—even if she has a good one—is the 
cry of her newborn infant. And the cries of people in the 
streets, who were not infants, delighted that quietest of spirits, 
Charles Lamb. 

True,there was one man, Schopenhauer, the grim philosopher 





| 


| 





The squeak | 


Still, taking it all in all, what should we do | 





as it could easily be avoided by ordering the police to see 
that there was a knot at the end of every lash....If I were in 
authority, I would establish a permanent merus tdearum 
between the cracking of whips and flogging, in the heads of 
the drivers.” Poor Schopenhauer! Was it not enough for him 
to see everything ex noire, but must he hear it ex notre also ? 
The violent slamming of doors also troubled him greatly. 
He would have sympathized with that printer who, not 
being acquainted with the cxpression “banging gales,” as 
applied to rent, misprinted a sentence in one of the news- 
papers, “The cause of all the mischief in Ireland is the 
banging gates.” 

Infinite silence hath a magnificent sound also in the mouth 
of Carlyle, but if, in a future life he should be found in- 
habiting the Moon Circle of Paradise, that absolutely 
soundless sphere, he will perhaps have modified his opinions. 
Outside our own selves, there is nothing so pleasant, so 
genial, so friendly, as a noise. The sounds, even more than 
the sights we are accustomed to; the familiar voices, even 
more than the familiar faces, pass into our very being, and 
become one with us. Those who have lived by the sea, or in 
some great city, cannot forget the strange murmur wherever 
they may go. They listen for it instinctively ; they miss it, 
scarcely knowing what they miss, till they return to it again. 
Sometimes they will tell you they cannot sleep, decause every- 
thing is so quiet. And then, there is the romantic side of 
noise. Echo will lend it the curious charm that reflection 
lends to an ordinary object. The sighing of the wind among 
the trees, the whisper of the waves in a shell—how these 
have set a poet’s fancy going! Others have loved the crack- 


It is so | ling of the fire ona frosty evening, the monody of the tea- 


kettle, the chirp of the cricket on the hearth. But if there 
was one who more than any other felt the full charm of all 
those different noises, little and great, which makes the chorus 
of life, that one was the first musician of his day—the first 
composer, too, who claimed distinctly for himself the title of 
poet. The whirr of a spinning-wheel, the tap of a cobbler’s 
hammer, the cracked notes of an old watchman, he did not 
fear to spoil his daintiest music with such things as these. 
He loved the ringing strokes of the sledge upon the anvil ; 
his burning thoughts kept tune with them. Prisoning the fire 
in his wand, like another Prometheus, he let the flames burst 
forth again to make a rosy ring around his sleeping lady, or 





| flashed them in lightning through the tempests that only he 


| could raise, 


Not in vain had he watched the Wild Hunts- 
man, and heard the rain fall lightly on the forest leaves ; and 
to the storm and stress cf nature without, joining the storm 
and stress of the fiery nature within him, he sent his Walkyries 
riding abroad upon the very wings of the wind. The rush 
and dash of waves, the calm flowing of a river, the gradual 
rising of a flood—who could portray it as he could? Yet, 
perhaps, the dearest thing to him was the noise of birds singing, 


| the hum of insects whirring, stirring, buzzing in a wood. 


who hated women, who hated noises also—did not merely pre- | 
tend to hate them as some do, but hated them with a good, | 


honest, downright hatred. He said they murdered his thoughts. 
He accused them, also, of murdering the thoughts of five other 
great people, viz., Brentano, Kant, Goethe, Lichtenstein, and 
Jean Paul. He went so far as to say that complaints of them 
were to be found in the biographies or personal recollections 
of almost all great writers. His description of the sufferings 
he underwent from the cracking of whips would melt the 
heart, even of a cabman. He said it cut right through his 


meditations, like a sword dividing the head from the body. 
‘That such an infamous thing should be tolerated in any 
town is barbarous and unjust in the extreme; all the more, 








| 





“ Under the greenwood tree, Who loves to lie with me ?” sang 
Shakespeare. It was Wagner who loved to lic there too, and 
listen. Avaunt, ye geographers! Siegfried and Orlando 
wandered in the same forest 


“GUILLEM DE CABESTANH.” 
From F. HUEFFER’S “The Troubadours.” (Chatto & Windus.) 
(Continued from page 283.) 
The historic identity of Guillem de Cabestanh, a celebrated poet 
of the fourteenth century, is sufficiently proved, and there is no 


intrinsic or external reason to doubt that he was enamoured of a 
married lady, and killed by her jealous husband. It is also by no 


means unlikely that the discovery was brought about by an unguarded 
expression in one of the poet’s songs, although this circumstance Is 
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not mentioned in the oldest and simplest version. The chronologic- 
ally second version, on the contrary, lays great stress on this interest- 
ing fact, naming the fatal song—none other than the beautiful and 
popular canzo, “Li dous cossire,” already referred to. Here, then, 
we discover the clue to the numerous romantic additions of the later 
versions, which could be made with the greater impunity, as the real 
circumstances of the story began to fade from the memory of men. 
For most of these additions are evidently invented with a view to 
connecting this particular song with the tragic fate of the poet—an 
idea by no means wanting in poetic beauty, although not borne out 
by the dry facts of history. The ingenious way in which this connec- 
tion is attempted is particularly shown in one of the manuscripts 
where the actual passage of the song from which Raimon is said to 
have derived his knowledge is quoted. ‘The words run— 

Tot qan faz per temensa 

Devez en bona fei, 

Prendre neis qan nous vei. 


In English, “All I am compelled to do by fear, you must accept in 
good faith, even if I do not see you.” At first sight the suggestion 
seems plausible. The song, as we know, was written to account for 
Guillem’s apparent faithlessness, and to the jealous suspicion of the 
husband the allusion might seem plain enough. But it must be borne 
in mind that Raimon was not supposed to know to whom Guillem’s 
songs were addressed. After he had once found out that the poet 
spoke of his wife and to his wife in such a manner as is done in the 
canzo in question, the further discovery of any particularly suggestive 
passage was quite unnecessary. The idea of connecting a song treat- 
ing of the ordinary incidents of a love-affair with the death of the poet 
is evidently an afterthought, :Ithough by no means an inappropriate 
one. ‘The author of the version followed by me in the above shows 
the highest degree of inventive boldness by adding entirely new inci- 
dents (¢.¢., the visit to Castle Liet), and rendering verbatim long con- 
versations, of which no cognizance could possibly have been obtained. 


other circumstances tend to throw grave doubts on its historic reality. 
For the same fact is told, with some modifications, of the Chatelain 
de Coucy, a celebrated poet of northern France, no less historical 
than Guillem himself, and nearly his contemporory. ‘The independ- 
ent recurrence in the course of a few years of the same extraordinary 
fact is intrinsically much more unlikely than the supposition that the 
story of the eaten heart was, in some form or other, popular at the 
time, and therefore connected with the life of one of their celebrated 
poets by both northern and southern Frenchmen. Students of the 
“History of Fiction” are aware that the local and individual applica- 
tion of a popular story to a popular hero is a most common process, 


and readers of Dunlop’s excellent work of that name may remember | 


that the incident of the eaten heart is by no means confined to the 
age or country of Guillem de Cabestanh. I should indeed not feel 
surprised if one of our comparative mythologists were to prove that 


the vulture gnawing the heart or liver of the fettered Prometheus is | 


at the bottom of it all. 

But whatever may be the historical value of the story related in 
the above it throws a striking and abundant light on the manners and 
feelings of medieval Provence. Here we see the idea of the un- 
limited power of love carried to its extreme consequences. Margarida, 
a noble lady, adorned, as is expressly stated, with all virtues and 
accomplishments, does not hesitate to invite the courtship of her 
inferior in rank in the most unmistakable manner. But the narrator, 
and evidently his public with him, think that everything is sufficiently 
accounted for by an allusion to the unconquerable impulse of love. 

And in the service of this love all means of defence, fair or foul, 
are thought permissible. 
factor, and afterwards, in order to save himself, calmly exposes the 
honour of a third person by an audacious falsehood. Raimon himself 
is quite willing to tolerate, or even to further, the poet’s intrigue with 
his wife’s sister ; and the manner in which the Lord and Lady of 
‘Tarascon pay him back in his own coin displays the equally loose 
principles of those distinguished persons. The immediate discovery 
of the whole state of affairs on the part of the lady, moreover, betrays 
an acuteness of vision explainable only from personal experience of 
similar predicaments. When at last the long-abused husband dis- 
covers the intrigue, and takes cruel revenge, nobody seems to con- 
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| national psychology. 
| would be vainly listened for in Provengal fiction. 





Regarding the most striking incident, that of the lover’s heart | Monotony adds to the intensity of our impression. 
being eaten by the lady, it is true that all the versions contain it, but | Patient lover, a male type of the nut-brown maid. 


| love, in er service. 





Guillem betrays his kind master and bene- | 
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sider that he has been sinned against no less than sinning, and all 
true knights and lovers, the King of Aragon amongst them, hasten to 
punish the vile murderer, while the lovers are revered as saints and 
martyrs. Much as we may condemn the brutality of the husband’s 
revenge, or wish to excuse the fatal effects of irresistible passion, 
justice compels us to consider that the breach of the marriage vow 
was in this case aggravated by that of confidence, friendship, and 
fealty. But justice to a husband, as we know, was a thing unheard 
of in the code of Provengal gallantry—the very name was odious, and 
all but synonymous with criminal, or at least dupe. I do not, indeed, 
recollect a single instance amongst the numerous love-stories told in 
connection with the troubadours in which the object of passion was 
not a married lady; a strange point of affinity with the modern 
French novel to which I call the attention of those interested in 
The final wedding-bells of English novels 


If this frivolous conception of sacred ties repels our zesthetical and 


| moral feelings, we cannot, on the other hand, refuse our sympathy to 
| a passion so pure and so intense as that reflected in the canzos of 


Guillem de Cabestanh. Only seven of his poems have been preserved 
to us, but these rank amongst the highest achievements of Provencal 
literature. In the whole range of international song I know of no 
sweeter lyric than Guillem’s “ Lo jorn, qu’eus vi domna, premieramen,” 
or that other canzo, which legend has connected with his death. The 
latter is also remarkable for its display of highest technical finish, 


| while the remainder of Guillem’s songs are comparatively simple in 


structure, and contain few of those marvellous fours de force of rhyme 


| and metre which most troubadours delight in. 


Such artificialities of manner would, indeed, be ill adapted to the 
extreme simplicity of his theme, which is nothing but the deepest 
passion for one beloved object. ‘There is in his poems no fickleness, 
no variation of mood, and if his literary remains were voluminous, 
the uniformity of his passion would pall upon us. As it is, this very 
Guillem is a 
Everything he 
will suffer for his lady and from her; nay, he derives pleasure from 
his sufferings, as they have been inflicted upon him in the service of 


At first sight he has become her bondsman, she 
has bewitched him with a smile, taken his sense and his thought with 


a word of her mouth. Sometimes he fancies that he must have 
loved her before seeing her, and delights in the delusion of having 
been destined by God to serve her. For her, therefore, he will live, 


_ and his songs shall tell the world of her worth and of his passion. 


This is the essence of Guillem’s songs. One of them need only 
be quoted here. It shows him in the attitude of a devoted lover. He 
had no other. 

CANZO. 


Lo jorn, qeus vi domna, premieramen, 
Qant a vos plac qeus mi laissez vezer, 
Parti mon cor tot d’autre pensamen, 

E foron ferm en vos tut mei voler ; 
Q’aissim pausez, domna el cor l’enveja ; 
Ab un douz ris et ab un simpl'esgar, 

Mi e gant es mi fezez oblidar. 


Qel granz beutaz el solaz d’avinea 

Eil cortes dit eil amoros plazer 

Qem saubez far, m’embleron si mon sen, 
Q’anc pois hora domna nol poc aver ; 

A vos lautrei, cui mos fis cors merceja ; 
Per enantir vostre prez et onrar 

A vos mi ren, q’om miels non pot amar. 


E car vos am domna, tan finamen, 

Qe d’autr’amar nom don’ amors poder ; 
Mas aizem da q’ab autras cortei gen, 
Don cug de mi la greu dolor mover ; 
Pois quant cossir de vos cui jois sopleja, 
Tot’ autr’amor oblit e desampar, 

Ab vos remanh cui tenc al cor plus car. 


E membre vos, sius plaz, del bon coven 

Qe mi fezez al departir saber, 

Don aic mon cor adonc guai e jauzen 

Pel bon respeit en qem mandez tener ; 
Mout n’aic gran joi, s‘era lo mais sim greja ; 
Et aurai lo, qan vos plaira encar, 

Bona domna, q’eu sui en l'esperar. 
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E ges mals trags no men fai espaven, 
Sol q’eu en cuit en ma vida aver 

De vos domna qalaqom jauzimen ; 

Anz li mal trag mi son joi e plazer 

Sol per aiso, car sai q’amors autreja, 
Qe fis amans deu granz torz perdonar 

E gen soffrir mals trags per gazanhs far. 


Aissi er ja domna l’ora q’eu veja, 
Qe per merce mi volhaz tan onrar, 
Qe sol amic me denhez appellar. 


Translation. 


The day when first I saw you, lady sweet, 
When first your beauty deigned on me to shine, 
I laid my heart’s devotion at your fect ; 

No other wish, no other thought were mine. 
For in my soul you wakened soft desire ; 

In your sweet smile and in your eyes I found 
More than myself and all the world around. 


Your tender speech, so amorous, so kind, 
The solace of your words, your beauty’s spell 
Once and for ever have my heart entwined, 
No longer in my bosom it will dwell. 

Your worth to cherish it shall never tire. 
Oh! then, your gentle grace let me implore ; 
My all I gave you, I can give no more. 


So wholly, lady, is my heart your own 

That love will not allow another’s love. 

Oft when to gentle ladies I have flown, 
Somewhat the burden of my pain to move, 
The thought of you, the fountain of my bliss, 
Has aye dispelled all other vain desires ; 

To you with tenfold love my heart retires. 


Do not forget, I pray, the hopeful word 

You granted me when last I saw your face ; 

My heart leaped up with pleasure when I heard 
The joyful message vouchsafed by your grace. 
In present grief my comfort still is this : 

That when your heart to mercy is inclined 

My ardent wish may yet fulfilment find. 


Pride and unkindness have for me no sting, 

As long as I may hope that in this life 

One day from you may kindest message bring. 
Grief turns to joy and pleasure springs from strife ; 
For well I know that Love has willed it so 

That lovers should forgive the deadliest sin, 

By deepest sorrow highest bliss to win. 


The hour will come, O lady, well I know, 
When from your yielding mercy I may claim 
The one word “ friend.” I ask no other name. 





. . . . ne | 
Several biographical facts may be gleaned from this song. First | 


of all we meet with an allusion to the poet’s intercourse with other | 


“gentle ladies,” which shows a striking likeness to the lines previously 
quoted from Guillem’s most celebrated canzo. Margarida, it might be 
inferred, was not altogether free from a feeling of jealousy towards 
not one but several ladies, and both passages are evidently written by 
Guillem with a view to appeasing this ill-founded suspicion : a cir- 
cumstance which throws still graver doubt on the fanciful connection 
of the first-mentioned lines with the incident at Castle Liet. Whether 
the temporary banishment alluded to in the present cavzo has any- 
thing to do with these lovers’ quarrels remains undecided. But the 
poet’s complaints of cruelty tend to prove that the lady did not yield 
with the astonishing readiness implied by the biographer. Guillem, 
it appears, had to undergo a severe probation before the fatal gift of 
love was vouchsafed to him, and at the stage marked by the cazo the 
name of “friend ” is the highest boon to which he ventures to aspire. 
Well for him if that stage had never been passed. 
(To be continued. ) 








Reviews. 


NEW SONGS. 
In noticing an adaptation of some words by Burns to a Livonian 
Volkslied, arranged by Miss M. V. White, we expressed our regret 
that a composer with so distinct a vein of melody should see fit to 








waste her time on such unprofitable tasks; she has, however, 
repeated the mistake, and set a German song of no great beauty or 
charm to Burns’s “O were my love yon lilac fair” (Stanley Lucas, 
& Weber); she has added, it is true, accompaniments of considerable 
merit, but it would be impossible to congratulate her on the result 
as a whole. 

The same publishers have acted wisely in bringing out Mr. Hubert 
Parry’s fine set of “ English Lyrics” in single numbers, and in full 
music size. All four of the songs are so beautiful that they only 
require to be more widely known to meet with general appreciation. 

E. Fletcher-Bennett, the composer of “Other Days” (same 
publishers), shows some gift of melody, but the phenomenal 
vagueness of the basses, and the extraordinary setting of the line 
“'The roses that my mistress loved,” which is quite inexplicable, 
even on the assumption that it is full of misprints, make it clear that 
years of application will be necessary before Mr. Bennett can hope 
to write grammatically and with ease. 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode send two songs, the chief interest 
of which must be looked for in their words, since neither belong to the 
class in which musical merit is generally discovered. In the first, 
“True Blue,” will be found a not very attractive waltz tune, by Mr. 
John Farmer, set to a great many verses of a boating song by Mr. 
W. L. Courtney. The second has for words the paraphrase of a news- 
paper report of a wreck; it is called ‘‘ The captain on the bridge,” 
and is set to music of the most commonplace kind by Achille 
Motteau. 

Frances Allitsen’s “ One or Two” (Chappell & Co.) is a melo- 
dious, if not strikingly original, setting of some conventional words 
which are sure to hit the taste of the public. 

The same publishers send several songs by Signor Isidore de 
Lara, of which “”I'was Eve and May” is by far the best, containing 
as it does some melodious passages, and mote than one opportunity 
for effect. ‘The melody of “ All my All” is inconceivably harsh and 
unpleasing, reproducing the harmonic crudities of Offenbach’s 
“C’est ’Espagne” without the sparkling piquancy that gives that 
now antiquated song its peculiar charm. “ Marion,” written to some 
words by Whyte Melville, needs but a little to make it a burlesque 
song, so obvious are its vulgarities and exaggerations of sentiment. 

In “The love that came too late,” Signor ‘Tosti has, like Handel, 
returned for his inspiration to his earlier compositions. The 
parallel, it need hardly be said, goes no farther than this. Not only 
has the principal melody been heard before in a song by the same 
prolific composer, but the song is constructed on a time-honoured 
pattern, which seems to be in as great demand as ever. ‘“ My love 
and I” (same composer and publishers) is a good deal better than 
the last, and both works are free from grammatical and typographical 
errors. 

Mr. Molloy’s “ Sandman ” (Chappell) is delightfully unpretentious, 
repeating as it does the characteristics of the composer’s former 
successes with the most engaging wa/zveté. The religious sentiment 
at the end is not more out of place than usual in songs of this 
pattern. 





WITH LISZT. 
From Miss Fay’s Music-Study in Germany. 
(Continued from page 263.) 


Besides his playing and his compositions, what Liszt has done for 
music and for musicians, and why, therefore, he stands so pre-emi- 
nently the greatest and the best beloved master in the musical world, 
may appear to the general reader in the following extract taken from 
a translation in Dwight’s Journal, Oct. 23, 1880, of “ Franz Liszt, a 
Musical Character Portrait,” by La Mara, in the Gartenlaube :—“ We 
must count it among Liszt’s exceptional nicrits, that he has paved the 


| way to recognition for innumerable aspirants, as he always shows an 
| open heart and open hands to all artistic strivings. 


He was the first 
and most active furtherer of the immense Bayreuth enterprise, and 
the chief founder of the musical societies or Unions that flourish 
throughout Germany. And for how many noble and philanthropic 
objects has he not exerted his artistic resources? If, during his 
earlier virtuoso career, he made his genius serve the advantage of 
others far more than his own—saving out of the millions that he 
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many thousands for the completion of Cologne Cathedral, for the 
Beethoven monument at Bonn, and for the victims of the Hamburg 
conflagration—so, since the close of his career as a pianist, his public 
artistic activity has been exclusively consecrated to the benefit of 
others, to artistic undertakings, or to charitable objects. Since the 
end of 1847 not a penny has come into his own pocket either through 
piano-playing and conducting, or through teaching. All this, which 
has yielded such rich capital and interest to others, has cost only 
sacrifice of time and money to himself.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Kullak as a Teacher—The four great virtuosi, Clara Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Von Bulow, and Tausig. 
3ERLIN, Movember 7, 1873. 
I’ve been in a sort of mental apathy since I got back—the result I 
suppose, of so much excitement all summer. Of course I am prac- 
tising very hard, and I am taking private lessons of Kullak again. I 
played him my Rubinstein concerto two weeks ago and told him 
I wanted to play it in a concert. He says I need more power in it in 
many places, and by practising it every day I hope I shall at last work 
up to it, as I’ve conquered the technical difficulties init. ‘There were 
two pages in it I thought I never cow/d master. It is the same with 
all concertos. .'They are fearfully difficult things to play, and far more 
difficult, 7 think, than solos are, because the effort is so sustained. 
They are to me the most interesting things to listen to of all, and I 
can’t imagine how you can think that piano and orchestra are “not 
made to go together.” However, I never myself appreciated concertos 
until I came to Germany. 

Kullak is the most awfully discouraging teacher that can be 
imagined. When you play to him, it is like looking at your skin 
through a magnifying-glass. All your faults seem to start out and 
glare at you. I don’t think, though, that I ever fairly do myself 
justice when I play to him, because he has a sort of benumbing effect 
on me, and I feel to him something the way that Owen did to old 
Veter in Hawthorne’s story of * The Artist of the Beautiful.” I can’t 
help acknowledging the truth of his observations even when I am 
wincing under them, and I yet feel at the same time that he does 
not wholly get at the soul of the thing. Kullak is so pedantic! He 
never overlooks a technical imperfection, and he ties you down to the 
technique so that you never can give rein to your imagination. He 
sits at the other piano, and just as you are rushing off he will strike 
in himself and say “ Don’t hurry, Fraulein,” or something like that, 
and then you begin to think about holding back your fingers, and 
playing every note even, &c. Now I never expect to get that per- 
fection of technique that all these artists have who have been training 
throughout their childhood while their hand was forming. Kullak’s 
own technique is magnificent, but now that I have graduated, as it 
were, he ought to let me play my own way, and not expect me to play 
as Ae does—and then I could produce my own effects. ‘That is just 
the difference between him and Liszt. [.iszt’s grand principle is to 
leave you your freedom, and when you play to him, you feel like a 
Pegasus caracoling about in the air. When you play to Kullak, you 
feel as if your wings were suddenly clipped, and as if you were put 
into harness to draw an express waggon! However, I don’t think 
it would be well to go to Liszt without having been through such 
a training first, for you want to know what you are about when you 
study with Azm. You must have a good solid dass upon which to 
raise his airy superstructures. Kullak I regard as the basis. 

You ask me in your letter to write you a comparison—a summing 
up—between Clara Schumann, Biilow, Tausig, and Rubinstein, but 
I don’t find it very easy to do, as they are all so different. Clara 
Schumann is entirely a classic player. Beethoven’s sonatas, and 
3ach, too, she plays splendidly ; but she doesn’t seem to me to have 
any finesse, or much poetry in her playing. There’s nothing subtle in 
her conception. She has a great deal of fire, and her whole style is 
grand, finished, perfectly rounded off, solid, and satisfactory—what 
the German call gediegen. She is a healthy artist to listen to, but 
there is nothing analytic, no Balzac or Hawthorne about her. 
Beethoven’s Variations in C minor are, perhaps, the best perform- 
ance I ever heard from her, and they are immensely difficult, too ; I 
thought she did them better than Biilow, in spite of Biilow’s being 
such a great Beethovenite. I think she repeats the same pieces a 
good deal, possibly because she finds the modern fashion of playing 

















everything without notes very trying. I’ve even heard that she cries 
over the necessity of doing it ; and certainly it is a foolish thing to 
make a point of, with so very great an artist as Clara Schumann. _ If 
people could ox y be allowed to have their own individuality ! 

Bilow’s playing is more many-sided, and is chiefly distinguished 
by its great vigour; there is no end to his nervous energy, and the 
more he plays, the more the interest increases. He is my favourite 
of the four. But he plays Chopin just as well as he does Beethoven, 
and Schumann, too. Altogether he is a superlative pianist, though 
by no means unerring in his performance. I’ve heard him get 
dreadfully mixed up. I think he trusts 400 much to his memory, and 
does not prepare sufficiently. He plays everything by heart, and such 
programmes! He always hits the nail plump on the head, and such 
a grasp as he has! His chords take a firm hold of you. For 
instance, in the beginning of the two last movements of the Moon- 
light Sonata, you should hear him run up that arpeggio in the right 
hand so lightly and pianissimo, every note so delicately articulated, 
and then cvash-smash on those two chords on the top! And when 
he plays Bach’s gavottes, gigues, &c., inthe English Suites, a laughing 
roguish look comes over his face, and he puts the most indescribable 
drollery and originality into them. You see that “he sees the point ” 
so well, and that makes you see it too. Yes, it is good fun to hear 
Biilow do these things. Perhaps the best summing-up of his peculiar 
greatness would be to say that he impresses you as using the instru- 
ment only to express ideas. With him you forget all about the piano, 
and are absorbed only in the thought or the passion of the piece. 

Rubinstein you’ve heard. Most people put him next to Liszt. 
Your finding him cold surprised me, for if there is a thing he is cele- 
brated here for, it is the fire and passion of his playing, and for his 
imagination and spontaneity. I think that ‘Tausig, Biilow, and Clara 
Schumann, all three, have it all cut and dried beforehand how they 
are going to play a piece, but Rubinstein creates on the instant. He 
plays without Alan. Probably the afternoon you heard him he did 
not feel in the mood, and so was not at his best. As a composer he 
far outranks the other three. 


“To be continued.) 





Poetry. 


OUR PRIZE SONG. 
FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 
MAN 


THE YOUNG CONFIDENT. 


I made up my parcel in neatest of shape, 
And rolled it and sealed it and tied it with tape. 
I’m sorry for Jones and for Mendelssohn Brown, 
And any one else who'll be baulked of renown. 
True genius can’t help itself—that is confess’d, 
And it is not my fault if the song is the best, 
That I just down the letter-box hurl’d. 

By a strain 

Of the brain 

I’ve done it! 

I’ve won it! 
The prize of Zhe Musical World! 


In Bond Street and Regent Street vainly I tried 
At the shops to get even my music untied ; 
They would not give glance at it, let alone take it. 
“You haven’t a name,” they said ; ‘Why should we make it? 
And sadly I learnt that, though man may compose, 
He must wait on the publisher’s will to dispose. 

Still, by strain 

Of the brain 

I’ve done it! 

I've won it! 
The prize of The A/usical World / 


When the day shall have dawned that will hand down my name 
To posterity, proud of my greatness and fame, 

Through concert-rooms, theatres, proudly I’ll stride, 

While beauty and fashion will flock to my side, 

And the necks, perhaps, even of Royalty crane, 

While others will strive to get near me in vain, 
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Will say as they point to my hair long and curled: 
“ By a strain 
Of the brain 
He’s done it! 
He’s won it! 
The prize of Zhe Musical World!” 


THE MAIDENS DISCONSOLATE, 


Three Marianas, sce us here reclining, 
Pale and drooping, worn with bitter tears ; 
Who ever for the golden sounds are pining, 
Of the mystic music of the spheres. 
At times, uplooking, lily hands we clasp, 
And vainly hope to catch its magic tone ; 
Too soon it dies. The hardest thoughts to grasp, 
Are just, alas! the thoughts that are our own. 
So limp, with flowing hair we faintly moan :— 


“Tt cometh not! it cometh not! 
It heedeth not our sighs. 
Fair are the stars, but fairer still, 
The glittering Worldly prize.” 


We sought another shore, a warmer clime ; 
We sat on rocks beside a shining sea; 
To sunny sound of harp we wedded rhyme, 
And sang, each one her plaintive minstrelsy, 
We watched the dying sunlight on the main ; 
We sought a message in the seamew’s call ; 
We tried the inconstant moon, but all in vain ; 
And then upon each other's neck we'd fall, 
And weep and wail, and sob and sigh withal : 
“Tt cometh not! it cometh not! 
It heedeth not our sighs. 
Fair are the stars, but fairer still 
The glittering, Worldly prize.” 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 


Hapless the Editor! still more hapless we 
Who stand before the mountain he has raised, 
And, dimly looming in the future, see 
A fate from which we turn affrighted, dazed, 
For weary hours still must we dig and dive 
Within its hidden caves; and all day long 
In places dark with travail sore, must strive 
To cope with this huge “ sacrifice of song.” 
Condemned to grope with weary hand our way, 
And find the spot where hidden treasure lies, 
And through the month that “is not always May,” 
To seek, not ours—but some one else’s prize! 


Occasional Hotes. 


Music is not likely to play a very prominent part at the 
Colonial Exhibition, and considering the manner in which the 
art was treated by the South Kensington authorities last year, 
one can only rejoice at this neglect. At the opening cere- 
mony the musical ingredients were certainly drawn very mild. 
M adame Albani sang “Home, sweet, Home,” and Mr. Barnby’s 
choir contributed the Hallelujah Chorus and “God save the 
Queen,” two verses of this latter being sung in Sanskrit, a 
language exclusively devoted to ancient religious rites, and as 
incomprehensible to most of the Hindoos present as to their 
Gracious Ruler. 


The proceedings culminated in the performance of 
Tennyson’s “Ode,” set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 
sung by Madame Albani and the choir under the composer’s 
leadership, The lines are perhaps the worst ever committed to 
paper by a great poet. They remind one of the sublimest efforts 
of Elkanah Settle, the poet Pye mentioned by Byron, and 
other Laureates, 


Sir Arthur's self-sacrifice in dealing with 





them deserves a baronetcy at the very least, and Madame 
Albani ought to have a Star of India (ladies’ division). 





Signor Caponi, the Paris correspondent of the Perseve- 
ranza, sends to the Gazetta Musicale some interesting remin- 
iscences of Verdi's recent stay in the French capital. The 
young virtuoso, Cesario Galeotti, was introduced to the 
master, who gave him a theme from the new opera Ofello to 
improvize upon. After the performance Verdi complimented 
the pianist highly. “Continue to study,” he remarked, “ and 
you will succeed. But mark, that the knowledge of orches- 
tration, as they call it, is in our time more indispensable 
than ever, although it always should remain subsidiary.” 





This led to a conversation on the modern movement of 
music in Italy. “Alas!” Verdi said, “the young composers all 
incline in the direction whence the danger is approaching. The 
orchestra is their chief occupation, and the more abstruse and 
difficult the things they can do with it the better they are 
pleased.” “ But this surely,” Signor Caponi interrupted, “ is 
the result of the education adopted at most of our conserva- 
toires?” “No,” Verdi said, “the masters are more ‘ Italian’ 
than the scholars. The former teach the great art of music 
according to our glorious traditions, but everywhere the 
scholars recel and take to ‘ Wagnerizing. Wagner himself 
was a Colossus, but they merely catch his abstruse and scientific 
formulas. To them the human voice on the stage is only 
another instrument, while in reality it is the basis from which 
the whole musical, or at least musico-dramatic, edifice must 
rise.” 

In the mouth of the composer of Aida these words have a 
strange sound. It was in that opera that Verdi broke abso- 
lutely and finally with the “ big guitar” principle of orchestra- 
tion, to say nothing of leitmotives and other Wagncrian devices 
which he employed in the same work with a spontaneity and 
individuality, of which only a man of true genius would (espe- 
cially at this age) have been capable. That Verdi at this time 
looks with a kind of horror upon the younger men who walk in 
his footsteps, and walk faster and with less discretion than he 
did himself is a psychological phenomenon witnessed not 
unfrequently in the history of music. Schumann had a similar 
feeling when Wagner developed in good earnest the “ poetic 
idea” in music with which he had been coquetting in his early 
works. Verdi's complaint at any rate may be accepted as 
interesting and impartial evidence of the direction in which 
the tide is setting amongst the young and intelligent in Italy 
and elsewhere. The enthusiasm with which the first Italian 
performance of Zannhduser was recently received at Rome is 
another “ sign of the times.” 


Biilow has written a long letter to a German journalist, 
protesting in energetic language against the hostile manifes- 
tations to which M. Saint-Saéns was subjected at Berlin some 
time ago, and congratulating that journalist upon the manner 
in which he had exterminated the dactllus chauvinisticus. In 
connection with the subject he quotes the following lines 
of Lamartine : 

Nations ! Mot pompeux pour dire barbarie ! 

L’amour s’arréte-t-il, ou s’arrétent vos pas? 

La haine et l’envie ont seules une patrie 

La fraternité n’en a pas. 
“For ‘fraternité, he adds, “read ‘La bonne Musique.’” 
These are golden words, which ought to be engrossed on 
vellum, inserted in a neat but simple frame, and hung up in 
every class-room of every conservatoire and music-school of 
the old world and the new. 
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| ICHTER-CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.-—The Second 
Concert of the Season will take p!ace on Monday, May 10, 1886, at Eight 
o'clock. 


PROGRAMME :—Overlure to Anacrcon (Cherubini); Symphony in E minor, 
No, 4 (New), First time (Brahms) ; Walkiirenritt from 2se IWValkure (Wagner) ; 
Songs: a. ‘‘ Mignon”; &, ‘* Die Lorelei”; ¢. ‘‘ Die drei Zigeuner” (Liszt , 
Miss Lena Little ; Overture to Zannhduser (Wagner). 


Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stalls or Balcony Stalls, 10,6. Balcony (Unreserved), 5/- | 


Area or Gallery, 2/9. 





CS ARASATE’S CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The 
Third Grand Orchestral Concert will take place on Saturday Afternoon, 
] y 
May 15, commencing at Three o’clock. 
PROGRAMME :—Poéme Symphonique, ‘‘ Les Préludes ” (d’aprés Lamartine), 
(Liszt); Fantaisie Ecossaise (Max Bruch), Violin, Seior Sarasate ; Suite ( Rafi), 
Violin, Seftor Sarasate; Overture, ‘Struensee ” 


Athens ” (Beethoven). 
Sofa Stalls, 10/6. Reserved Area, §/-. 
Area, 2/- Gallery, 1/- 


Balcony, 3/- 


Tickets for the above Concerts may be obtained of— 

Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, E.C. ; 

Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEPER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 

Mr. MitcueE tt, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 

Mr. OLLivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 

Messrs. Lacon & OLLIER, 168, New Bond Street, W. ; 

Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. ; 

Messrs. ScHotT £ Co., 159, Regent Street, W. ; 

Messrs. KerrH, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside, E.C. ; at the Grand Hotel ; and at 
the Langham Hotel ; 

Mr. ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 

Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria ‘Street, opposite Mansion House Station 

Mr. Austin’s ‘Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 

Manacer, Mr. N. VERT, 52, New Bonn Street, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. MANNS’S BENEFIT CONCERT, 

Saturday, May 8, at Three o’c'ock. The following eminent artists have 
kindly offered their services :—Vocalists : 
Marriott, Madame Trebelli, Mr. W. Winch. and Mr. F. King. 
Master Schraltenholz. Pianoforte, Miss Fanny Davies. 
include Symphony No. 4 in D (Schumann); Pianoforte Concerto No. 3 in C 
minor, Ist Movement (Beethoven); Romance for Violoncello (Goltermann) ; 
Nocturne and Duet, ‘‘ Beatrice et Benedict” (Berlioz); Mignon Gavotte ' Thomas) ; 
Ifabanera, ‘Carmen ” (Bizet); Overture, ‘* Tannhiuser ” (Wagner). Conductor, 
Mr. August Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d., may now be secured. 


Violoncello, 


( SCAR BERINGER’S ANNUAL PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 

St. James’s Hall, Monday afternoon, May 10. Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata ; Liszt’s Sonata, Mephisto-Walzer, Polish airs, &c. ; Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B minor, &c. Vocalist: Madame Antoinette Sterling, Stalls, 
Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co’s. ; 
Austin’s ; and usual agents. 


M® JOHN L. CHILD. 


SS ——_—_—_—- - ——_ — — 


M R. 


has the honour to announce that his Second Dramatic and Miscellaneous 


Recital will take place on Saturday Evening, MAY 22, at Eight o'clock. Tickets | 


and full particulars of Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street; and usual 
Agents. 


M 


Princes’ Hall on May 31. 


ADLLE. VICTORIA DE BUNSEN’S Grand Evening Concert, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
PORCIIESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Districts BraANciu— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

_The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope-—SECRETARY. 
LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 
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(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The new Term commences MAY 10. Prospectuses with complete list 
of Professors may be had of Mr. Ganz, who teaches the advanced Pianoforte 
pupils, Signor Adelmann is the principal Professor for singing. 
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(Meyerbeer); Le Chant du | 
Rossignol (Sarasate), Violin, Sefior Sarasate ; Turkish March, ‘‘ The Ruins of | 


Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Edith | 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





|The Proprietors of The Musical World offer a 

| PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
for the test Song, to English words, and by a composer 
resident in England. MSS. should be sent in on or 
before May 22, 1886, and should bear a motto or nom 
de plume identical with one on a sealed envelope, 
containing the name and address of the writer, Only 
the letter of the successful competitor will be opened. 
The judges will be three musicians of reputation whose 
names will be announced in duc course. The song 
selected will be published as a supplement to Zhe 
Musical World. For full particulars see The Musical 
World of Feb. 6. 

NOTICE. 


As a Musical Supplement to the present Number, is 


| published Mr. John Francis Barnett’s “ Romance in A flat,” 


Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 


than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matiett & Co.’s, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 


| Notice To SupscriBers.—Zhe Subscription to THE Musicat Worip 


is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 
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THE CINDERELLA OF ARTS. 
THE glowing accounts in the newspapers of the feast of reason 
and good cheer which Sir Frederick Leighton offered to his 
guests at the Academy banquet is likely to evoke sentiments 
of a somewhat mixed kind in the bosoms of professors of what 
sometimes is called the ‘‘ Sister Art.” Not that a musician is 
likely to envy the dinner that was set before the high company 
assembled, or the speeches made on that occasion, which he 
can read with much greater comfort in his own study, and 
which were exceptionally weak ; not even Mr. Lovell rising to 
his usual level of post-prandial eloquence. What must strike 
him most forcibly is the impossibility of any such gathering 
of social and artistic and literary celebrities under the auspices 
There is an annual din=er of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and sometimes a gencral or a Prince, or 
even Sir Frederick Leighton himself, is induced to preside 
thereat, But whoever thinks of reporting in full the speeches 
made on such an occasion, or of dating the commencement of 
the fashionable season from that event? The truth is, that 
although music does a great deal for Society, Society does 
very little for music, which continues to be the Cinderella 
Even at the Academy banquet no one 
ventured to “ speak. up ” for the claims of the art of sound, for 
the reason, probably, that no one was asked todoso. Mr. 
Lowell answered the toast of Literature,and Professor Stokes 
that of Science, but Sir George Macfarren, Sir George Grove, 
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and Sir Arthur Sullivan ate their dinner in silence, although 
the first is known to be a fluent orator, the second always 
speaks from the heart, and the third can turn a witty 
phrase when driven into a corner. Sir Frederick Leighton is 
the most polite of hosts, and had he thought for a moment 
that these gentlemen might possibly have something to say on 
the subject of their art, he would no doubt have asked one of 
them to oblige the company. The idea probably never entered 
his mind, and that fact alone speaks volumes. 

Our, purpose is not to complain of the neglect of the 
world, or to establish a “grievance.” It will be better to 
inquire into the causes of this state of things, and as we are 
writing for musicians and lovers of music, we may do so in a 
perfectly open and confidential manner. Few persons now- 
a-days suffer from neglect unless they deserve neglect ; and 
what is true cf persons is also true of professions. Supposing 
for a moment that several Princes, a score of Cabinet 
Ministers and Ambassadors, and what Mr. Rockstro would 
call the “seven lamps” and the “seven lights” of literature were 
assembled at a representative musical banquet, where in the 
first instance, should we find the man to address them with 


that admirable taste and tact with which the President of the | 


Royal Academy utters the well-worn commonplaces suitable 
to such an occasion? Sir Frederick Leighton is not a 
great painter, but perhaps for that reason, amongst others, 
a very great P.R.A. Genius is not an Academic virtuc; 
but general culture, suave and fluent eloquence, refinement 


of manner are, and all these qualities are united in the | 


distinguished gentleman who, if he were not a remarkable 
artist, would be a leading diplomatist of the old school. 
And in this respect, let us add, he only represents in a 
sublimated manner qualities by no means uncommon amongst 
his professional brethren. It would be vain to deny that an 
average painter or sculptor is, as a rule, a better read, a better 
bred, and a more dignified person than the average musician ; 
and in no respect is that superiority of tact and worldly 
wisdom shown more strikingly than in the semblance at 
least of esprit de corps which painters and sculptors keep 
up before the public. There are cliques and professional 
jealousies amongst them as well as amongst musicians, but 
they wash their dirty Jinen in private ; and when Dick Tinto 
has painted a picture, he asks Mr. Gandish to see and 
admire it, which Mr. Gandish does, although he may think 
Mr. Tinto’s chiaro-oscuro crude, and his foreshortening of that 
leg abominable. When Sir Frederick Leighton in his speech 
had to admit the feeblencss of this year's show in figure 
subjects, he made the weather and the depression in trade 
responsible. This is as it should be. Brotherly feeling, if it 
does not exist should at least be simulated ; and at the next 
Birmingham festival we hope and expect that when a new 
work by an English musician is produced, all the other 
composers there assembled will sit in the first row and 
applaud vociferously and demonstratively, whether they like 
the music or not. 

Esprit de corps, general culture, social dignity—these are 
the qualities which make a profession respected and in which 
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musicians are too often deficient. Some years ago it was ' 


intended to found a musical club, but the plan was given 
up for fear of its turning out a Cave of Disharmony. 
When such a club, or any other centre of musical interest has 
been established on a firm basis, princes and leaders of 
society will only be too ready to accept its hospitality, and 
listen to the speeches of its president with or without a 
musical obbligato. 


A CONUNDRUM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


OUR weakness in offering, some time ago, to print reasonable 
answers to the question whether Gladstone or Liszt was the 
greater man of the two has met with condign punishment. 
To our shame and confusion we have seen that wretched 
conundrum, with our name attached to it, reprinted in almost 
every European language, and the answers we have received 
are legion accordingly. Amongst these, we single out that 
sent by Christian Dejak, dated Trieste, Austria, and addressed 
to “The Honourable Musical World, London,” This gentle- 
man considers the question in a perfectly serious, almost 
religious spirit. He writes: “Liszt is one of the greatest 
masters of harmony ; Gladstone, on the other hand, has done 
much to create disharmony amongst the parties of England, 
by his Home rule Bil (ste). The systems of the world and of 
nature have been formed by the infinite wisdom of the Creator 
in the most beautiful harmony; therefore harmony must be 
looked upon as the first principle of creation ; and for the 
same reason I consider Liszt to be a greater man than 
Gladstone.” 

We will not weary our readers by quoting many of the 
answers which have reached us from the four quarters of the 
globe. Only one specimen of the flippant type may be 
added to illustrate the kind of intellect that employs itself 
with the solution of similar puzzles. It is to this effect :— 
“Liszt is in his way the greater man of the two; for if 
Gladstone has made a grand mess, he has made a ‘ Graner 
Messe.” Stupidity could not well further go. Another 
correspondent attempts an elaborate and long-winded parallel 
between Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies and Gladstone’s Irish 
Rhapsody. 





Concerts. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 
The absence of novelty from the programme, and the proximity 
of the Easter holidays must be held responsible for the compara- 
tively modest numbers of the audience assembled to bid Herr Richter 


welcome on making his ven/rée at St. James’s Hall last Monday night. 
At the same time, without professing sympathy for those to whom in 


-the domain of music omne ignotum pro magnifico, we are inclined to 


question the expediency of including the Choral Symphony in the 
opening concert of the series instead of reserving it as heretofore for 
the climax of the last performance. In thus removing a familiar land- 
mark from our musical prospect Herr’ Richter has interfered with the 
perspective of the season and, let us hasten to add, has bestowed on the 
critic the inestimable boon of presenting him with a grievance. With the 
execution of Monday’s programme little fault can be found, so far as 
the orchestra is concerned. We doubt whether the best strings 
in London could have improved upon the spirit and tone with 
which the ¢rait de violons in the Meistersinger overture was 
given, ‘To the virile strength of this work, as well as to the tranquil 
beauty of the Siegfried [dyll full justice was done, and although it is 
invidious to single out individuals where all exerted themselves so 
admirably, a special word of praise is due to the fine playing of the 
first horn in the latter piece, and, indeed, throughout the evening. 
Sachs’s “Address to Walther,” and the closing chorus also formed 
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part of the selection from the Meistersinger. Mr. Otto Fisher, the 
Hans Sachs of this occasion, who formerly held the South 
Australian Scholarship at the Royal College of Music, has already 
been heard during the winter as the bass of Mr. Franke’s 
vocal quartet. He sings with spirit and feeling, but leaves 
much to be desired on the score of purity of tone and general 
finish. ‘The reconstituted choir shows a great improvement in 
the department of the female voices, but the weakness of the 
tenors both in numbers and quality is so marked as to impair the 
balance of the whole most seriously. Apart from this fact of local 
weakness, the singing of the choir struck us as correct, intelligent, and 
in the case of the soprani, courageous and enduring. The other 
members of Mr. Franke’s vocal quartet—Miss Hamlin, Miss Lena 
Little, and Mr. Winch—co-operated efficiently in the last movement of 
the symphony. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 1, in F) provoked 
the greatest display of enthusiasm on the part of the audience. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 


The summer season at the Crystal Palace was ushered in last 
Saturday with a performance in the central transept of Gounod’s 
oratorio Zhe Redemption, the experiment being attempted of presenting 
the work under conditions somewhat analogous to those which prevail 
at the Handel celebrations held in the same building every third 
year. No fewer than three thousand voices, derived from the London 
contingent of the Handel Festival Choir, as well as from many of 
our leading choral societies, combined to sing the choruses, an 
efficient band consisting of about four hundred instrumentalists was 
forthcoming for the important orchestral details, and the soloists 
comprised several of the leading artists of the day, the majority of 
them being vocalists who had assisted in the original production of 
the oratorio at Birmingham in 1882. ‘The results obtained were 
of a more satisfactory character than could have been foretold, the 
standard of artistic excellence attained by the executants being of a 
high order, while the support accorded to the enterprise must have 
realized the fullest expectations of the directors. ‘That many of the 
solo passages, notably the narratory recitatives, should be all but 
inaudible to a large section of the audience is a drawback inseparable 
from performance in so vast an area, but this deficiency was in a 
manner atoned for by the grandeur and impressiveness of some 
of the choral movements. Prominent among these was the striking 
antiphonal chorus, “ Unfold ye portals everlasting,” which was given 
with great steadiness and dramatic force, the movement obviously 
creating a powerful impression upon the audience. The effect was 
heightened as on former occasions by placing the choir of boys in the 
topmost part of the orchestra. The Prophetic Choir, “Saviour of men,” 
with its startling accompaniment of trumpet calls was a further im- 
portant feature of the afternoon, among the other special successes 
of the immense body of singers being the choral, “ For us the Christ 
is made a victim,” at the close of the first part, the choruses of the 
priests in the second part, and the hymn of the apostles in the con- 
cluding division of the work. The chief tenor and baritone parts were 
irreproachably given by Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Santley respec- 
tively ; the part of the bass narrator was assigned to Mr. Frederick 
King, Mme. Patey gave the exquisite solo allotted to Mary at the 
foot of the cross, “ While my watch I am keeping,” with all the 
requisite tenderness, and Mme. Albani and Miss Annie Marriott 
sang the chief soprano music, the former, as usual, arousing the 
enthusiasm of her hearers by the purity and charm with which she 
delivered the solo (with chorus) “ From Thy love as a Father.” The 
work was preceded by the National Anthem, and at the conclusion 
of the oratorio, Mr. August Manns, who conducted, was applauded to 
the echo, a compliment thoroughly well-merited by the general 
efficiency of the performance regarded both in its vocal and 
orchestral aspects. 


SENOR SARASATE’S CONCERT. 
The only striking feature of Sefior Sarasate’s Concert last Saturday 
afternoon was Mr. Mackenzie’s Violin Concerto, a piece written 
specially for this artist, and originally produced at the last Birmingham 


Festival. Senor Sarasate has made this concerto quite his own, hay- 
ing introduced it with varying success at his concerts on the continent. 





His performance on Saturday thoroughly enlisted the interest of the 
audience in the work ; and when, at the conclusion, he was recalled 
to the platform, he was accompanied by Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Cusins 
secured an excellent performance of the difficult orchestral accom- 
paniments. 


M. DE PACHMANN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


At M. de Pachmann’s fourth and last recital of the season, given 
on Monday afternoon at St. James’s Hall, a wide range of pianoforte 
literature was covered by the programme, which included Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. tor, Toccata (Clementi), selections from Field, Schumann 
and Mendelssohn, Weber’s Sonata, Op. 49, and Chopin’s B flat 
minor Sonata. In the latter work, as was to be expected, M. de 
Pachmann was specially successful, bringing out its poetic qualities 
with that ready sympathy and delicate execution by which his 
renderings of Chopin are always characterized. More breadth and 
solemnity, however, would have been welcome in the Marche Fundbre, 
even though we accepted the notion which was probably in M, de 
Pachmann’s mind, that this funeral march is the expression of 
individual sorrow rather than that of the grief of a nation for its hero, 
as in the “ Dead March in Saul.” M. de Pachmann also played a 
“Theme and Variations,” by his wife, which was received with the 
favour due, not only to the personal interest attaching to the per- 
formance, but to the musical raerit of the composition itself. 








TWO “SONGES D'UNE NUIT Il’ETE.” 


[FROM AN OCCASIONA'. CORRESPONDENT. | 


Paris. 


It is not unnatural that some confusion should prevail in con- 
nection with the two entertainments which, under one and the same 
title, are attracting the attention of the Parisians at the present 
moment. Only one of the two, however, has any resemblance to, or 
affinity with, the ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” of Shakespeare ; it is, 
indeed, a version of that play, or rather an adaptation of a good 
many of its scenes, to suit the resources of the Odéon Theatre, 
and the taste of its patrons. ‘To go through the various re- 
arrangements of scenes that have been made would be wearisome, 
so manifold and intricate are they; it seems indeed as though M. 
Paul Meurice had worked his way through the play with a pair 
of scissors, afterwards dovetailing the fragments together according to 
his own conception of what Shakespeare meant. For instance, when 
Puck goes out saying that he will “put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes” and returns after some eight or ten minutes, it is 
obvious, according to the translator, that there is not time enough for the 
journey, so the act is made to terminate with the fairy’s departure. 
The performance of the clowns’ play is omitted, though the rehearsals 
for it are presented with admirable effect. No doubt the reason for 
this is that an impressive tableau is required for the end, so that the 
dialogue of the fifth act, or in this version the third scene of the third 
act, is reduced to the most meagre dimensions. When these faults 
have been found there is nothing but praise for everything else in the 
performance, and the entertainment as a whole must be pronounced 
delightful. ‘The ‘Titania of Mdlle. Weber, and the Oberon of M. 
Mounet, are the best impersonations, but the Puck of Madile. Cerny, 
and the Bottom of M. Saint-Germain, are scarcely less good. The 
“féerie,” as the play is called is mounted in a style that is almost 
worthy of a first-class London theatre, a thing that can be said of very 
few Parisian entertainments, if we except the Opéra and the Frangais. 
The chief attraction, however, and that which should make the per- 
formance memorable, is the rendering of Mendelssohn’s music, every 
note of which is retained with a reverence that should have been 
equally applied to the text. The playing of the Entr’actes, the 
melodrama, and in fact all the music, under M. Colonne’s direction, 
lacks nothing of perfection, and the two choruses are excellently sung. 
It is impossible for the Parisian mind to conceive of a fairy queen 
without a ballet, and accordingly two of the best known of Mendel- 
ssohn’s songs without words, to wit, the “Spring Song,” and the 
“ Bees’ Wedding,” have been very cleverly arranged as dances, with a 
result that is by no means obnoxious, even to the composer’s sincerest 
admirers. 
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The other Songe d'une nuit d’été, which is simply an opera in 
three acts by M. Ambroise Thomas, is no new work, since it was 
produced in April, 1850, at the Opéra Comique, where its revival this 
year has been one of the most interesting events of the season. The 
success of the work, and the book of the opera itself, are curious 
proofs of how absolutely indifferent the French nation is to accuracy 
in connection with English manners and history. Only the country 
that produced Z’/fomme qui rit could have given to the world such 
a farrago of nonsense as the libretto of Ze Songe d'une nuit dété, 
and nowhere else would the public bestow their favour on such a 
production, even were the music far more beautiful than it is. To 
say nothing of the funny love scenes between Shakespeare and Queen 
Elizabeth, which constitute the main plot, the introduction of Falstaff 
side by side with the poet to whom he owes his existence, is about 
as extraordinary a proceeding as has ever been attempted in the 
history of the drama. ‘The piece is intended to convey a most moral 
lesson, and to shew how admirable was the influence exerted by 
“(ood Queen Bess” on all who came into contact with her. 
only reward of the affection which, we are required to believe, was 
showered upon her by the immortal bard, is given in the shape of 
lectures on the subject of his intemperate habits. That our greatest 
dramatist was a “sad dog” is taken for granted, and the keynote of 
this important and well-known trait in his character is struck in the 
very first scene. He enters surrounded by a company of comedians, 
two of whom he addresses in the following terms : 


Pour ce soir changeant de folie, 
Allons, allons, mon cher Hamlet, 
En savourant la malvoisie, 

Tu vas trinquer avec Macbeth. 


Et vous, ma sensible Ophélie, 
Emplissez leur verre a pleins bords ! 
Grace & vous, que Macbeth oublie 
Et son épouse, et ses remords ! 


After expressing himself so strongly as this, it is not surprising that 
he should yield to the beguilements of Sir John Falstaff, and so bring 
upon himself one of the Queen’s temperance lectures She, it must 
be known, has come to the “taverne de la Siréne,” the scene of 
the first act, and causes the poet to be transported, alas, in a state 
of inebriation, to “le parc de Richemond.” Here she grants him 


another unsolicited interview and an equally unsolicited “piece of | 


her mind,” adjuring him to abandon spirituous liquors, in order the 
more certainly to make the most of his talents. ‘lhe ruse by which 
the queen makes Villiam J’expire (as they all call him), believe that 
this interview was nothing but a “midsummer night’s dream,” 
occupies the whole of the third and last act, in which we are treated 
to a sight of the queen in her Sunday best, ruff and all, as she 
appeared in her palace of Vitale (we spell according to the Parisian 
pronunciation). 

On this contemptible plot M. Ambroise Thomas has founded a 
work that is surpassed in beauty and charm by none of his other 
operas. Its style is perhaps a little antiquated, if it be compared 
with Hamlet, or any of his later productions, but though it bears 
traces of the influence of the great French masters of Opéra- 
comique, it is none the worse for that. The finales are fairly 
elaborate and show a sustained power that is by no means always 
apparent in the composer’s works. ‘Two delightful trios, a chorus of 
Foresters, and a duet betweeen Shakespeare and Elizabeth, in which, 
by the way, the poet imagines her to be an embodiment of his own 
Juliet, are the best numbers in the score; but the whole is thoroughly 
good, and entirely free from vulgarity or meretricious display. 

The performance of the work at the Opéra-Comique is excellent 
in all respects. Mdlle. Isaac’s delightfully flexible voice and admir 
able method are shown to advantage in the florid music allotted to 
Elizabeth, who, in obedience to that law of the opera by which all 
great ladies must sing fiortfure, proves her exalted station among the 
monarchs of her age by delivering herself of the most marvellous 
vocal gymnastics. M. Maurel’s Shakespeare is as good as it can be ; 
tie performance is, of course, only to be regarded from the musical 
point of view, as there is absolutely no dramatic element in it. M. 
Taskin does full justice to the character of Falstaff, and all the other 
paris are adequately filled. 
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“Musical World” Stories, 
A WILD PIGEON CHASE. 
By ALEXANDER DuMAS (THE ELDER). 


(Continued from page 285.) 


“* Can you see now ?” 

“Ves, captain!’ 

“* Well, what do you see ?’ 

“**T see three very fine ships.’ 

“ ¢Count again.’ 

“*T see four.’ 

“* Look again.’ 

“*¢ Five, six.’ 

* ¢That’s right.’ 

“* Ves, good gracious, there are six of them.’ 

“To you know anything about flags ?’ 

“* Very little.’ 

“*No matter. Look at the flag on the biggest ship—there on the 
mast—where we carry our tricolor. What is there on the flag ?’ 

*“*¢T know very little about heraldry, but I think I can distinguish 
a harp.’ 

** Well that is the Irish harp. 
us a tune.’ 

“* But, captain,’ I exclaimed, ‘they still seem to be a good way 
off from us, and if we spread all those sails that are hanging idle on 
your masts you might escape. I know I should run for it if 
I were you. Excuse me, but that is my opinion as fourth violin 
at the Marseilles Theatre—I should be glad if I could induce you 
to share it. If I had the honour of being a sailor I might think 
differently.’ 

“*Ifa man and not a fiddler, sir, had said what you have just said 
to me,’ replied the captain, ‘I would not answer for the consequences. 
Learn that Captain Garnier never runs. He fights till his vessel is 
disabled, then he waits for the boarders, and when the deck is full of 
Englishmen he goes with his pipe to the magazine. He goes to a 
powder-keg and sends the English straight to heaven.’ 

“* But what about the Frenchmen ?’ 

“ «They go too.’ 

“* And the passengers ?’ 

“* The passengers also.’ 

““* Come now, captain, this is a poor joke.’ 

“*T never joke, M. Louet, when the alarum has sounded.’ 

“¢ Captain, captain, in the name of humanity put me ashore. I 
would rather go on foot. I came that way well enough, and I'll go 
back so.’ 

“Will you let me give you some advice, M. Louet ?’ said the 
captain, laying down his pipe. 

“¢Pray do so, sir. Good advice is always welcome to a wise 
man.’ 

“T was very glad to have a chance of reading him this little 
lesson indirectly. 

“Well, M. Louet, my advice to you is to go to bed. You have 
just come from it, haven’t you? Very well; go back there.’ 

“¢ One last request, captain.’ 

*¢ Go on.” 

““* Have we any chance of safety? A married man, with a wife 
and children, asks you this question,’ 

“T said this to rouse his interest ; for the fact is I am a bachelor. 

“The captain seemed softened. I congratulated myself on my 
stratagem. 

“ *Tisten, M. Louet, I feel the unpleasantness of such a situation 
for a man who is not of our trade. Yes, there is one chance.’ 

“«« What is it, captain,’ I cried, ‘what is it? And if I can be of 
the slightest service to you, command me.’ 

“To you see that cloud in the South West ?’ 

“¢T see it as clearly as I see you.’ 

“¢ Tt only promises us a cap full.’ 

“¢ A cap full of what, captain ?’ 

“¢ A cap full of wind. Pray that it may turn into a storm.’ 

“*What, a storm, captain! But people are shipwrecked in 
storms.’ 


In about five minutes it will play 
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“Well, a storm is the best thing that could happen to us.’ 


“The captain took up, his pipe again, but I was glad to see that it 


was out. 

“Anthony, Anthony,’ called the captain. 
to you little rascal ?’ 

“Here I am, captain,’ said the boy, putting his head up. 

“Go and light my pipe again, for if I am not mistaken the ball 
is going to begin.’ 

“That instant a little white cloud appeared on the side of the 
vessel nearest to us, then a dull rumble, like the noise of a big drum 
at the theatre. 


‘Where have you got 


air, and a gunner who was standing on the mounting of his gun to 
look out, fell back upon my shoulder. 

“*Come, come, my friend,’ I exclaimed, ‘this is a very poor 
practical joke of yours !’ 

“ And as he did not seem inclined to move, I gave him a push. 
He fell on the deck, and this led me to take a more attentive look 
at him. ‘The poor wretch was headless. 


| 


“¢To Britanny ?’ 
“* No, to Marseilles.’ 
“«* My dear sir, there is the sea route by my ship.’ 
“Thank you, I have just tried that.’ 
‘ And the land route by vetturino.’ 
“**] prefer the land route, very considerably.’ 
‘¢¢ Very well, my dear sir, I will put you ashore.’ 
**¢T shall be much obliged if you will.’ 
** Captain Garnier hailed a boat. 
“My luggage was not much, as you know. My gun and my 
game bag, that was all. So I took leave of the captain, wished him 


“ 


“The upper part of the brig’s gunwale flew in splinters into the | a safe return, and prepared to climb down the ladder into the boat. 


“*M. Louet,’ called the captain. 

“T went towards him. 

“* Ves, captain,’ I said. 

““* My dear M. Louet,’ said the captain, in an embarrassed sort of 


| way, “you know that fellow-countrymen never stand on ceremony.’ 


“The sight had such an effect upon me, sir, that five minutes | 


later I found myself at the bottom of the ship. How long I remained 
there I cannot tell. But I heard a dissonance of brazen instruments, 
such as I have never heard at the Marseilles Theatre. 
moil there succeeded a bass accompaniment which sounded like an 
overture to the day of judgment. I was ill at ease, gentlemen, I 
must admit. 


To this tur- 


| short of money my purse is at your service. 


“© Ves, captain, I know that.’ 

“* Well, you understand me ?” 

““¢ Ves, I understand you—but I don’t quite take your meaning. 
Do you mean——’ 

“*T mean——.,’ rejoined the captain. 

“© You mean ?’ I enquired. 

“*Why, of course, I mean—confound it all—that if you are 
There, now I’ve 


| said it.’ 


“ At last, after I know not how long, I felt that the ship was | 


growing quieter. I still remained, however, for a good hour in 
peace and safety. Perceiving that all movement seemed to have 
ceased, I regained the ladder and found myself upon the lower deck. 
The lower deck was very quiet except for a few wounded men who 
were groaning unpleasantly. 

“ Well,’ said Captain Garnier, slapping me on the shoulder, ‘here 
we are at last, M. Louet.’ 


“Why, yes,’ I answered ; ‘we do seem to have reached a place of | 


safety.’ 

“ «Thanks to the storm I predicted, the English had so much to 
do on their own account, that they hadn’t time to attend to us. So 
that we have literally slipped between their legs.’ 

*¢ Just like the Colossus of Rhodes. . . .’ 

“You know, gentlemen, the historians tell us ships condescended 
to sail under the legs of that Colossus. 

*¢And most probably,’ I continued, ‘that is the island of St. 
Margaret.’ 

“¢ What did you say ?’ 

**] say,’ said I, pointing to an island I could see on the horizon, 
‘that yonder is probably the island of St. Margaret where the Man in 
the Iron Mask was kept a prisoner.’ 

“¢ That ?’ said the captain. 

«Why certainly, over there.’ 

“* Why, that’s the island of Elba.’ 

“* What,’ I cried, ‘the isle of Elba. Either my geography is at 
fault, or Elba is farther than this from ‘Toulon.’ 

***Where do you find ‘Toulon ?’ 

“¢QOver there. Isn’t that town Toulon? Isn’t this ‘Toulon 
harbour? And remember captain, didn’t you tell me you were going 
there ?’ 

“* My dear M. Louet, you know the proverb,” Man proposes,’— 

“*And God disposes.” Certainly, sir, 1 know that. A yery 
philosophic maxim.’ 

“ ¢ And particularly true. 

© Of what ?’ 

“ «Why us, of course.’ 

“¢ And where are we, sir?’ 

“*We are at Piombino.’ 

“* At Piombino !’ I cried. ‘What can you mean? Why, if we 
go on like this I shall go back to Marseilles vid the Sandwich Islands, 
where Captain Cook was killed.’ 


God has disposed— 


“M. Dumas, the way he made this kind offer brought tears into 
my eyes. 

«Thank you, captain,’ I said, holding out my hand, ‘but I am 
rich,’ 

“Ves; but an artist, you know——.’ 

““*T have a hundred crowns in this handkerchief.’ 

“*QOh, well, of course, a hundred crowns will carry you safe to 
the world’s end.’ 

““*T don’t wish to travel so far, captain ; and if I can, I shall stop 
at Marseilles.’ 

““* Well, a good journey to you; and don’t forget me in your 
prayers.’ 

“** Captain, if I lived to be a hundred, I should always remember 
you. 

“ *Good-bye, M. Louet.’ 

“* Good-bye, Captain Garnier.’ 

“T got down into the boat. 
have a last look at me. 

“Go to the French Huzzar,’ he cried, ‘ a// Ussaro Francese ; it is 


The captain crossed the deck to 


| the best inn,’ 


| will propose a toast, which I venture to say all will second. 


| bulwarks, smoking his cigar 
| occasions. 


“Those, sir, were the last words he ever said to me. 

“T can still see him, poor fellow, leaning like this over the 
for his pipe was only lit for grand 
Poor captain !” 

M. Louet wiped away a tear. 

“Why, what happened to him ?” 

“This happened, sir. Only three months later a cannon ball cut 
him in two.” 

We respected M. Louet’s sorrow, and to soothe it so far as in him 
lay, Mery poured him out a third glass of punch. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, raising his arm to the level of his eye, “I 
The 
memory of Captain Garnier.” 

We gave M. Louet a little time, and he continued. 

“] went straight to the French Hussar. And I easily found it, 
sir, for this inn is situated on the quay. I ordered dinner, being 


| very hungry, for indeed you will observe I broke fast only every 


“*Well, the fact is you are hardly on the proper route for | 


Marseilles.’ 
**¢ And here am I, far from my native town.’ 
*** And what about me? I come from Britanny.’ 
*¢ But how shall we get back there ?’ 


twenty-four hours. 

“After dinner I ordered a vetturino. Clearly they would be 
wondering at the Marseilles Theatre what had become of me, and 
must feel very uneasy. So you see I was in a hurry to get back. In 
point of fact it was now seven days since I had left Marseilles. 
During them I had lost no time, it is true, but I had not carried out 
my original intention. 

“ I called three of the men, one after another, without arriving at an 


| understanding with any of them, for they all three were unacquainted 


with my mother tongue. At last there came a fourth who pretended 
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to be conversant with every language, and who could really speak 
none. However, thanks to his jargon of French, English, and Italian 
we managed to interchange ideas. His idea was that I ought to pay 
him thirty francs for taking me to Florence. At Florence he said I 
should find a thousand opportunities of getting back to Marseilles. I 
had a great desire, sir, to see Florence, so I yielded the thirty 
francs. Before leaving, he told me that two of his fares, one of whom 
was a fellow-countryman of mine, had stipulated that he should take 
the road from Grossetto to Sienna with a view to driving through the 
mountains. I told him I had no objection to mountains, but that 
about the sea my views were different. He said I should have my 
back towards the sea for the whole journey ; and that was enough for 
me. We had to start that same evening in order to sleep at Scarlino. 

At two the vetturino stopped before the inn door. Its four 
occupants were already in their places, and the conductor came to 
fetch me and my compatriot, who was stopping at the same inn. I was 
standing in readiness upon the threshold ; for as you know, I had not 
much to pack—my gun and game-bag—still my only luggage. 
Some one called ‘M. Ernest.” I was quite glad to hear a French 
name. M. Ernest came down. He was a fine young officer of 
hussars, about six or eight and twenty, and he looked just like the 
sign over our inn, barring his rank. He slipped a brace of pistols 
into the pocket of the vehicle, and took his seat beside me. 

“Tt did not take me long to see that M. Ernest had a sorrow. 
I did not know him well enough to ask the cause ; but I wished at 
least to turn his mind from it by conversation. 

“© Vou are a Frenchman, sir ?’ I said. 

“Shan. Set” 

“A soldier, perhaps ?’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders. 
impertinent for he was in uniform. 
he had no mind to talk, and I was silent. 
were speaking Italian. 

“T have already had the honour of informing you that I do not 
understand that tongue ; so you will not be surprised that I abstained 
from joining in the conversation. 

“Thus without speaking a word we reached Scarlino, and put up 
at a really infamous inn. It was horrible. We passed a shocking night, 
devoured—with all respect to you, gentlemen—by insects, 

“ About three in the morning, just as I was getting to sleep, our 
driver came into the room and made me get up. _ It seems to be 
the custom, M. Dumas, in that foreign land. 

“T took my gun and my game-bag, and prepared to resume the 
seat I had occupied before, but just as I was getting into the carriage 
the conductor stopped me— 

“*Scusi, your excellency ; ma le fousil il né pas carriqué n’est’ce 
pas P? 

“*What ! 
carriqué ?? 

“* He is asking whether your gun is loaded,’ explained M. Ernest. 

“*Thank you, sir, I am exceedingly obliged,’ I said. ‘ How did 
you sleep, sir ?” 

“ * Very well !’ 

“*You are not hard to please, then. As for me, I have been 
devoured, literally devoured, sir, a prey abandoned to wild beasts. 
‘ Andiamo, andiamo, said our fellow travellers. 

“The gun isn’t loaded, sir?’ enquired the conductor, for the 
second time. 

“Ves, sir, it is loaded,’ I replied, with some impatience at his 
importunity. 

“* Then it must be unloaded.’ 

“Be so kind, sir,’ I said to the young officer, ‘as to interpret 
for me, and tell me what this fellow wants.’ 

“* He wishes you to discharge your gun ; for fear of accident, no 
doubt.’ 

“*¢ Ah, yes; that is very proper,’ I replied. 

“No, don't you do anything of the kind. Leave it as it is. If 
we were stopped by robbers, with my pistols and your gun we might 
at least defend ourselves.’ 

“* By robbers, sir!’ I asked. 
this road ?’ 

““* Why, in Italy there are robbers everywhere,’ 

* Conductor,’ I cried ; ‘ conductor,’ 


Yet the conjecture was not 
I concluded from this hint that 


The gun isn’t carrigué? What do you mean by 


“ Are there robbers, then, upon 


As for the other four they | 














“ « Here am I, sir.’ 

“*Very well, there you are. But look here, my friend; you 
never told me there were robbers on this road.’ 

“* Avanti! avanti /’ cried the passengers. 

“*Come along. Jump in,’ said M. Ernest, ‘ you see our fellow- 
travellers are growing impatient. We shan’t be at Sienna before 
midnight.’ 

“Wait till I let off my gun.’ 

“* You must discharge the gun,’ repeated the conductor. 

““* No, no, you mustn’t. Get in,’ said the officer. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A HISTORY OF MUSIC.* 


Mr. Rockstro’s attempt at giving a succinct account of the history of 
music from the beginning of the art as an art to our own time derives 
great advantage from the fact that it is almost without a rival. If histories 
of music and musical monographs were as numerous and as good in 
English as they are in German and in French, the volume before us 
would not be of much importance; as it is, even a moderately successful 
effort must be welcome in a field so sparsely cultivated. Our literature 
has failed to fulfil its early promise in this respect. The year 1776 witnessed 
the appearance of two standard works, the histories written respectively 
by Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, both, by the way, intimate friends 
of that most unmusical of men, Dr. Johnson, The difference of contem- 
porary opinion as to the merits of the two rival books was great, and 
found permanent embodiment in the famous catch or glee containing the 
ingenious pun on “ Burney’s History ” and “ burn his history.” Posterity, 
judging more fairly, has adjusted their claims with an even hand ; it has 
burnt neither history ; both remain classic, albeit not in the modern sense 
scientific works ; they are on the shelves of every musical bibliophile, 
where, it is true, they remain too often undisturbed. With Hawkins and 
Burney the list of Fnglish music historians comes practically to a close. 
Such works as Dr. Busby’s ‘‘ General History of Music” and others are 
essentially compilations of well-known materials, and the late Mr. 
Hullah’s chatty and amusing volumes scarcely assume the dignity 
of the historic muse. Mr. Rockstro’s work is one of very different 
calibre, being, in parts at least, founded upon careful and independent 
study. It is true that his materials were more abundant and more 
accessible than those of his predecessors ; he had, for example, that 
marvellous storehouse of well-digested facts, Grove’s “ Dictionary,” from 
which, indeed, he has derived not only a great deai of information, but 
also by far the most valuable of his pictorial illustrations. Before 
speaking of Mr. Rockstro’s effort in detail, we should say in a general 
way that a perfect history of music cannot be written in one volume or by 
one man. The subject is so vast, and_ its various branches extend over 
so many fields of knowledge, that a division of labour becomes absolutely 
necessary. Even Herr Ambros’s famous work is not equally thorough 
in all its parts, and its fourth and posthumous volume takes us only to the 
beginning of the 17th century. It is not a matter for surprise, therefore, 
that Mr. Rockstro’s book labours under great inequality of treatment. 
Some periods of musical history he has made thoroughly his own, and 
accordingly applies to them the firmness of handling and the discrimi- 
nation of judgment which spring from special knowledge ; with others he 
is as familiar as a cultured musician must be expected to be ; in others 
again he is almost a stranger. Of contemporary music, for example, he 
seems to have heard very little. Such famous names as Kiel, Goldmark, 
Benjamin Godard, Widor, and Peter Benoit, the Flemish composer, and 
one of the most striking figures of our musical period, are absent from 
his pages ; the entire modern Italian school is disposed of in a footnote 
containing the following sentence :— 


“ We have forborne to notice the latest productions of the new Italian 
school because the purely tentative character of the operas of Signori 
Bottesini, Catalani, Ponchielli, Manzocchi, and Boito, and the later works 
of Verdi, is so self-evident that all attempt to classify them, until the 
school should have more fully declared its guiding principles, would be 
both misleading and invidious.” 


Bottesini and Boito—the one a very good double-bass player but a very 
indifferent composer, the other the originator of one of the few works of 
genius of these latter years—mentioned in the same breath! Verdi's 
Aida a purely and self-evidently “tentative” production !—these state- 
ments betray a depth of ignorance which it is not easy for the mind to 
fathom. Towards Wagner Mr. Rockstro’s position is a peculiar one. 
At the time when he wrote an article on schools of composition in 
Grove’s “ Dictionary ” he had probably heard few, if any, of that master’s 


* « A General History of Music. From the Infancy of the Greek Drama to 
the Present Period.” By W. S, Rockstro, Sampson Low, Marston, & Co, 
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operas, which he knew chiefly from the pianoforte scores—very uncertain 
guides in the case of an orchestral composer of such magnitude. Being, 


moreover, disgusted “by the repetition ad nauseam of unintelligent 


eulogies,” he was betrayed into a distinctly hostile attitude, and used 
terms of censure which now he withdraws with a frankness highly credit- 
able to his honesty as a critic. ? 
a historian might have withheld his judgment till he had an opportunity 
of forming one for himself, and would not have allowed himself to take a 
dislike to a composer because others liked him too well. : 
Mr. Rockstro’s account of the so-called classical period of music 


ending with Beethoven is in most respects laudable, the life of Handel | 
more especially being as comprehensive as it is full of valuable infor- | 


mation. The only fault to be found with this part of the book is its 
arrangement. The figure 7 evidently exercises a kind of fascination over 
the author’s mind ; he will have it that that numeral is as potent in the 
development of music as it was in the mysteries of the cabala. 
accordingly hear of “seven lamps,” Palestrina, Handel, Bach, Gluck, 


Haydn. Mozart, and Beethoven, followed by “seven lesser lights ”—viz., | 


Schubert, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Cimarosa, and 


Cherubini. 
is in itself a puzzle; but this we pass over. The essential difference 


the superior originality of the “lamps” as compared with the “lights,” 


but in the fact that they wrote, perhaps we should say shone, “not for an | 
age, but for immortality; the only test of true greatness—greatness of the | 


highest order—is immortality.” That test cannot, of course, be applied 
to living or recently-dead composers. 
tell, an historian of the 22nd century may have to add the names of Men- 


delssohn or Brahms, or, for that matter, Offenbach to the list of‘ lamps.” 


The real distinction, if distinction there is, that should have been made | 
lies in the question whether a composer has raised the entire level of | 
the art to a higher basis for other workers to commence upon. To | 
take a case in point, Haydn was not more highly endowed than | 


Schumann, and he was infinitely more influenced by the vococo surround- 
ings of his age. 
symphony so marvellously developed by Beethoven he meterially enlarged 
the formal resources of the art. This Schumann did not do; and itis for 
that reason, and that reason alone, that we count Haydn among the 
classics and Schumann among the effgonoz. As the distance between 
Mr. Rockstro and his “seven lamps” (which has not even originality of 
nomenclature in its favour) increases, his style grows more lucid and his 
research more unembarrassed. The chapters on the early English school 


and the old Italian church composers are very gvod, and the account of | 


Greek music in connexion with the Greek drama is not without value, 
although one finds with surprise that that standard work. M. Gevaert’s 
“Histoire et Théorie de la musique de lantiquité,” is ignored by the 
author. Knowing nothing, or rather less than nothing of the Troubadours, 
whom he confounds with the /vouveres or poets of Northern France, Mr. 
Rockstro would have done wisely in saying nothing of them. In other 
respects the revival of the art in the conventual schools of the early 
Middle Ages is adequately treated. To sum up, Mr. Rockstro’s “ History 
of Music,” in spite of its faults, is a valuable addition to the literature of 
its class. The student will find it a convenient manual, and the general 
reader may pass a pleasant hour over its pages.— 7he Times. 


Wert Week's Music. 


TO-DAY (SATURDAY), P.M. 
Mr. Manns’s Benefit Concert ............. peascapeetpaoten’ Crystal Palace .. 3 
BOE, i. RATT CONE 5 :creseseanseesassnsoens preaecas ..Albert Hall... 3 
Misses A. and V. Molyneux’s Recital Princes’ Hall... 3 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s Concert . ... Albert Palace... 7.45 


x : MONDAY, Io. 
Mr. O. Beringer’s Pianoforte Recital....... caidas . St. James's Hall... 
Mr. H. Lebreton’s Concert Princes’ Hall 


3 
-3 
“3 

8 


oe 


‘ ’ } TUESDAY, II. 
Miss Alice Roselli’s Concert....... ae ee 


. WEDNESDAY, I2. 
AMRUNES 9 snoismesess nocd as sccsvawconsecs irises eet) Grosvenor House 0 
Miss M. Wild’s Pianoforte Recital ... .-Princes’ Hall... a 


eeeeeeces 


: THURSDAY 13. 

Mr. Carrodus’s Orchestral Concert ........+s00008 «Ste James’s Hall... 8 
; FRIDAY, 14. 

Mr. Kiver’s Concert seecereeseconnesesscerrecccersesceessseee Princes’ Hall... 8 


At the same time, one would think that | 


We | 


Why Cimarosa, a sun of the 18th century, if ever there was | 
one, should be treated in conjunction with Schumann and Mendelssohn | 


For all we or Mr. Rockstro can | : 
| The ceremony will take place at the close of the aft2rnoon service, 


But by fixing and in a manner creating the form of the | 





| it advisable to visit Glasgow a second time within six months. ot 
| many years ago, the apathy of the public threatened to end the visits of 


| some of his predecessors in the part. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

SuNDAY, May 9 (second Sunday after Easter).—10 a.m.: Service, 
Tours in F, Kyrie (Elvey), in G, and Creed (Garrett), in E; Hymn after 
3rd Collect, 154. 3 p.m.: Service, Bridge in G ; Anthem, “In that day,” 
No. 473 (Isa. xxvi. 1), Elvey ; Hymn after 3rd Collect, 160. 7 p.m: Ser- 
vice in the Nave at 7 (see special programme). 





Notes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


Mr. Franke has issued the preliminary prospectus of a season of 
German Opera to be given in June next year. It is proposed to give five 
operas of Wagner, commencing with the Flying Dutchman and 
concluding with 7ristan and Isolde, also Der Freischutz, Les Huguenots, 
Fidelio and Marschner’s Hans Heiling. The names of some of the 
leading German artists are also mentioned in the prospectus, but with 
regard to them the arrangement seems somewhat 7a nudibus, seeing 


between these two classes of luminaries Mr. Rockstro discovers not in | that it is not stated which of them have “promised their co-operation,” 
| and which of them have merely been asked to do so, 


The final meeting of the subscribers to the Sir John Goss Memorial 
Fund will be held in the Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, on 
Monday next, the 1oth of May, which being the anniversary of Sir 
John’s death, has been fixed for the unveiling of the monument. 


and it has been arranged that the following music by Sir John Goss 
shall be performed :—Psalms for the Day, Chants in E and in A flat. 
The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis will be sung to his service in E. 
The anthem will be “Praise the Lord.” Our readers will be glad 
to learn that the monument to be placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
Sir John was organist for a number of years, is a distinct artistic success 
It consists of a marble panel representing chorister boys by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft. This is enclosed in a framework of alabaster, varied with 


| black and white marbles, designed by Mr. John Belcher, in Rénaissance 


style. Both artists have worked at a nominal charge, and the consequence 
is that a balance of £118 remains in the hands of the committee, which 
will probably be devoted to the foundation of a Goss scholarship. 

Saturday, the 15th inst., has been appointed for the Private View of 
the Summer Exhibition of the 19th Century Art Society, at the Conduit 
Street Galleries, and the Exhibition will open to the public on Monday, 
the 17th inst. 


PROVINCIAL 


GLAsGow.—An organ recital was given in the Free Church College, 
by Mr. Alfred Gurney (a former pupil of Mr. J. Hopkins, of Rochester). 
The programme included Berens’s Fantasia, Allegro con fuoco, 
Andante con moto, Allegro con fuoco; Mozart's Adagio in F minor, 
Hermann’s (a) Andante, (6) Allegretto; and Smart’s Grand Solemn 
March; also the seemingly indispensable “Storm Fantasia” of 
Lemmens. Mr. Gurney was assisted by the Church Choir, in conjunction 
with Miss McCallum, and Mr. Andrew Black as silo vocalists.—At the 
Graduation ceremony of the Glasgow University which took place in the 
Bute Hall, on Friday April 30th, Professor Berry announced that the 
Senate had resolved to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 27 absentia 
on Sir George Grove, Director of the Royal College of Music, and Editor 
of the Dictionary of Music and Musicians.—The “ Carl Rosa” company 
has this week given a short series of representations in our city. It isa 
sign of advance in matters musical, that Mr. Rosa should have thought 
Not very 


this company altogether. Now, though wealthy Glasgow already begins 
to be “out of town,” the Grand Theatre -has been crowded every night. 


| The operas performed have been Carmen, Figaro, Esmeralda, Faust, 
30 | 


| representation as ever. 
| singer, made his first appearance as José with considerable success. 


ladteshda, and The Bohemian Girl, and as the one novelty to Glasgow, 
Fadette. Madame Marie Roze’s Carmen is as interesting and finished a 
In this opera Mr. Edward Scovell, an cosa 

is 
voice is not very powerful, but his acting is more effective than that of 
In Figaro, Mr. Leslie Crotty, 
Madame Georgina Burns, Madame Julia Gaylord, and Miss Marion 
Burton, distinguished themselves both as singers and actors. Miss Marion 
Burton has never appeared to such advantage as in the part of Cherubino. 
The ensemble was excellent, and the opera was given not only with con- 
scientious care, but with admirable spirit and vivacity. 

LEEDS, April 29.—Last night the season of the Popular Concerts here 
was brought to a close by a most successful concert, under the conductor- 
ship of Dr. Hans Richter. The programme was a liberal and attractive 
one, as will be seen from the following :—Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ; 
Wagner's overture to Die Meistersinger and Siegfried Idyll; Cherubini’s 
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overture to Amacreon ; and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1 in F. 
The performance, as was to be expected under such conditions, was 
admirable, both as regards orchestra and chorus. The solo vocalists in 
the Choral Symphony—Miss Hamlin, Miss Lena Little, Mr. W. J 
Winch, and Mr, O. Fisher—were equally successful. The thanks of the 
Leeds musical public are due to Mr. Rawlinson Ford, the provider of 
these excellent entertainments.—May 1. Last evening Sir Arthur 
Sullivan conducted the’ rehearsal of the choir of the Leeds Musical 
Festival, who gave him an enthusiastic greeting. After some hours of 
satisfactory work on the choruses of the first part of S¢. Pau/, Sir Arthur 
addressed a few complimentary remarks to the performers, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


MANCHESTER.—-The only Richter concert of the season in Manchester 
was given on April 29, in the Free Trade Hall. Concert-goers are be- 
ginning to find out the special attractions in Dr. Richter’s presentments 
of both new and old works, and the audience was considerably larger than 
on previous occasions, The programme was varied, including two selec- 
tions from Wagner’s works, Glinka’s “ Kamarinskaja,” Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody in F, Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, and Cherubini’s 
overture to Amacreon. Miss Hamlin and Miss Lena Little were the 
vocalists. The orchestra played with increasing precision and refinement 
as the evening advanced ; some passages in the Eroica Symphony must 
have come as a new revelation to those who had heard the ordinary 
interpretation. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody has become very popular 
here, and the audience wished to have it repeated, but Dr. Richter wisely 
declined. 


FOREIGN. 


The young Italian composer Gobati, has, it is announced, taken up 
his residence in Montevideo. He is the author of two operas / Gof7 and 
Luce, the former of which—a very extraordinary production—made a 
good deal of stir a few years ago. 


It is stated that no less than thirty-one theatres in Belgium have been 
forced to close their doors in consequence of the late financial crisis. 
Only one of the theatres royal has been able to stem the tide, that of 
Liége. 

M. Zeno Hubay, the well-known violinist, and formerly professor of 
the violin at Brussels, has accepted an important post at the Academy 
of Music in Pesth. 


BRUSSELS, April 29.—The candidature connected with the new 
direction of the Théatre de la Monnaie, naturally occupies much attention 
here. MM. Joseph Dupont and Lapissida, although they have not 
formally entered their names as candidates, have intimated their 
willingness, in the event of all the proposals from other quarters, 
being deemed unsatisfactory, to carry on the establishment under 
their joint management. The general feeling appears to be much 
in favour of such an arrangement. Up to the present, MM. Bernard 
Alhaiza, and Coulon are the only three candidates ; and Tuesday next 
is the last day on which proposals can be sent in.—A more than 
usually interesting performance is to be given at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie next Tuesday, in celebration of the 20th anniversary of the 
appearance at that theatre of the well known and excellent artist 
M. Adolphe Chappuis. The assistance has been promised of Madame 
Rose Caron, and M. Gresse.—Rubinstein’s recitals, the first of which will 
take place to-morrow at the Grande Harmonie, are exciting great interest 
here, and the demand for tickets is enormous.—The fourth Popular 
Concert devoted exclusively to works of Wagner, is announced for 
Monday. The programme will include the entire first act of 77istan, 
and selections from the Mibelungen. 


NEW YorK, April 24.—A first performance in America of Massenet’s 
sacred cantata Mary Magdalene was given at Chickering Hall last 
Saturday, thanks to the industry of the conductor, Mr. Romeyn, who, 
besides doing his best towards the drilling of an excellent orchestra and 
not over strong chorus, is also the translator of the work. Making due 
allowance for certain inevitable drawbacks, the performance may be called 
a creditable one. The part of Mary Magdalene was undertaken by Miss 
Martinez, a singer of some merit, who, however, did not prove herself 
altogether equal to the dramatic requirements ofthe music. Miss Le Clair 
made a favourable impression as Martha, and Mr. Prehn fulfilled the 
baritone part of Judas with distinct success.—As a result of the strained 
position which has been well known to exist for some time past, Mr. 
Thomas resigned his position at the Philharmonic Society after the close of 
their last concert of the season. The programme consisted mainly of works 
of Beethoven, and included the £, -gmont music, the piano concerto in G, and 
the Ninth Symphony.—I hear that Mme. Minnie Hauk whose two latest 
successes in America have bee nin Afanon and ? A/ricaine, is about to leave 
San Francisco to fulfil return engagements at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, 
and New York, and she will probably leave for England about the end of 
May.—The American Opera Company gave their last performance this 








season on Saturday, when the opera selected was the Flying Dutchman. 
The large audience assembled, and the repeated manifestations of 
enthusiasm augur well for the future of this excellent undertaking. Miss 
Juch, Mr. Ludwig. and Mr. Whitney, renewed former successes, and Mr. 
Thomas, who, together with Mr. Haek the stage manager, was called 
before the curtain at the conclusion, conducted with his usual spirit. 
The dates of the company’s tour, were announced as _ follows : -- 
Boston, April 19, one week; Philadelphia, April 26, one week; 
Washington, May 2, three nights; Baltimore, May 6, three nights ; 
St. Louis, May to, one week ; May 17, one week’s rest for the company 
while the orchestra and several of the soloists take part in the Cincinnati 
Festival ; May 24, Chicago, two weeks. A few supplementary perform- 
ance will be arranged for hereafter, bringing the tour to a conclusion 
about June 24. Next season’s operations are to commence in San Fran- 
cisco, late in September, and a six weeks’ season will be entered upon at 
the Academy of Music, in this city, toward the middle of November. 


PARIS, May 4.—On Wednesday, April 28, Liszt arrived from Antwerp 
late in the afternoon, and was so little fatigued from his recent journeys 
that he attended in the evening the concert given by Rubinstein for the 
benefit of the Russian artists in Paris.—On the following day at the 
conclusion of his last historical concert, Rubinstein was presented 
with a bronze statue of Music, by the artists of Paris, as a souvenir 
of his historical concerts — On Friday, April 30, the violoncellist Biirger, 
gave his second concert, which was honoured by the presence of Liszt, 
from whose works several pieces were included in the programme. 
—Yesterday the Russian Choir, under the direction of M. d’Agreneff, 
made its first appearance at the Gaiety Theatre ; the impression, although 
a strange one, was not without a certain charm.—The performance of 
St. Elizabeth at the Trocadéro, under Vianesi’s direction, and in the 
presence of the composer, is announced for the 8th; and on May Io, 
Rubinstein’s last recital will take place at the Eden Theatre. 





‘*Tf the blood is life, nerve is the strength of man.”—Natural Science. 


ROBUR NERVI, 
NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


IS A CERTAIN CURE FOR ; 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 


and all diseases which arise from a Disordered Stomach cr over anxious Brain Work. 





HIS preparation supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important element, 
necessary to resuscitate the enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated 
bile from the most bilious systems, and is a sure cure for all liver complaints. 


PLL 





To be obtained from all Chemisis, or direct from 
MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W., 

Ln Bottles, 25. od., 4s. 6d., and 115. 


Mr. 


Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new 
Suction process, adapts Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all; which 
give the wearer the personal attractions of the Beauty and Comfort of Youth, 
and for Public Speakers complete enunciation is combined with perfect mastication. 





EILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM TENDER FEET 
HOULD try a bottle of this wonderful Liniment. Its effect is marvellous. 
Walking becomes a Pleasure instead of Effort. No Sufferer ought to be 
It cures Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. It relieves Hot and 
Soft Corns and Bunions disappear rapidly under its influence. 





without it. 
Burning Feet. 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 
1/13, 2/9, and 5/6. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS— 
JOHN SANGER & SONS, 252, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W, 
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MUSIC AND SCHOOL. JOHN BELL & CO. Wimirep) 


A Monthly Magazine, treating of Music, Education, the Drama, 
Art, Literature, and Sport and Pastimes. 


Edited and Published by H. LAWRENCE HARRIS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





‘NEW MUSIC. 
By CHARLES 
4/- 


3/- 


NEW MUSIC 
“ON ’CHANGE” MARCH, in C. 
HARRIS, M.A., Oxon 
THE SILVER CHIMES 
BUTLER - : 
“HER SAILOR LAD.” PrizeSong. By FRANK LOVER 4/- 
“ONE SUMMER DAY.” Song. By FRANK LOVER 4/- 


Copies of “' On Change” Marca and “ Silver Chimes" Polka, scored for full military bands, 
can now be purchased or had on hire from 


HARRIS & CO., Music Trade Protection Agency Offices, 
2, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale City Agent: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. 


POLKA_ By FRANK 





BLISHCAN 


Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying, | 


Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, CX FORD STREET, W: 


LADIES!!! WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS. 

The Daily News Fashion Article says: ‘‘ Englishwomen no longer 
need to patronise the produce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen 
Textures are concerned. i i 
the competitors who were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON CROSS WARP SERCES 


are an instance of this. ‘The texture is as soft and refined as anything 
we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth to lightness, so 
necessary to health, is in these materials brought to perfection. ‘The 
fineness of the wool of which they are composed—English wool, be 
it understood—imparts to the serges the admirable quality of draping 
in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.” 

Being made from two-fold yarn, both in warp and weft, they will 
be found practically untearable either way of the cloth ; for Boating, 
Fishing, Riding, Walking, ‘Touring, Cycling, &c., they are 
unapproachablee TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST 
ss COLOURINGS AND PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT QUALITIES ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, 
ai ’ #& POST FREE. Purchascs of £1, carriage paid to any railway 
Direct from our own Mills. station in Great Britain. Any quantity cut, at wholesale price 


(103d. to 3s. per yard.) 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, SPINNERS and 
MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752, 








FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Frice Two Shillings each. 


Uncer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 


England has in some instances outstepped | 


| PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


| SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


| EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS, 


IN 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 §s. each; 
Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
| SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
| _ 
‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. ‘ 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Decds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
| Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
| THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
| application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


|THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

the Office of the BikKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton. Buildings, 





PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 


' Chancery Lane. 


| Building or Gardening purposes. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREF- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. . 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE ART OF SINGING. | _ 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND _PRACTICE 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH,. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. : 


FOR 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLtien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. ; 


~ JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. ~ 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 


ENABLING THE PuPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusICAL ForM WITH THE | 


ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

raphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.’ 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” ; 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.,, PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 


-_ 
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| account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. 


| 


‘ & 70, Wardour Street, London, W 
St, Paul’s Churchyard EXC.—Saturday, May 8, 1886, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE ‘THROAT. 
‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.’ —Punch, October 21, 1865, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and aepition their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, 





HODGE’S | 
IMPROVED TRUSS.” 


‘Very effective."—Zhe Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. ‘‘ Very ingenious and-suc- 
cessful truss.” —Byitish Medical Fournal, May 23, 1885. 

‘*Hodge’s ingenious truss is on the printiple insisted on by Prof. Wood.”— 
Medical 7imes, Oct. 10, 1885. 

‘*Its superiority over other instruments is likely to be demonstrated. The 
pad especially deserves attention ; certain to come into general use ; and the most 
perfect truss we have yet examined.”—Medical Press and Circular, Oct.'21, 1885. 


HopcE & Co., 18, JAMES STREET, OXFORD STEET, LONDON, W 
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This, the latest composition for the pianoforte by Mr John Francis Barnett, is printed as a supplement 
to The Musical World, by kind permission of Mess® Hutchings & Romer, 9 Conduit St, by whow it will 
be published oi Monday next, full inusie size, price four shillings: 
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